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THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 
PRONUNCIATION 1 

No less than thirty-five years ago, Vietor sounded the trumpet- 
blast that caused language teachers to awaken from their slumber. 
But it seems that the sounds from the clarion of reform have 
reached us on the Spanish side rather faintly. Most of us still 
continue placidly dormant. 

Speaking in general terms — and I believe I can state it without 
fear of being contradicted — the teaching of Spanish is far behind 
the teaching of French and German. It is, perhaps, little better 
than in the same place from which the teaching of those languages 
began to move, impelled by the currents of reform from the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

The causes that have brought about such a state of affairs in 
our side of modern language teaching are quite obvious. First, 
we have the secondary position to which Spanish had been rele- 
gated in our schools and colleges, in spite of the beneficial impetus 
it received after the Spanish-American War. It is only in the 
last few years that a real increase has been noticed in the study 
of the language for which there had been always a lack of interest 
and consequently of demand. This in the face of the need for 
its knowledge in view of the peculiar relations binding this country 
with its neighbors allende el Rio Bravo. 

On the other hand, and as a corollary of this lack of interest 
and scant demand for Spanish, those who taught it took it up as a 
side line, along with their main business — the teaching of French 
or German. In other words, they were not specialists, as we 
have them to-day. And if in those times there were a few native 
teachers, either of Spain or another Spanish country, they were 
not, as a rule, teachers in the true sense of the word, even though 
Spanish was their native tongue. 

Be it borne in mind that, in pointing out these causes, I am 
speaking in general terms and that I refer to circumstances which 
are, fortunately, preterit. And I want to be placed on record as 
being second to no one in recognizing that we have now in the 

J A paper read before the First National Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, December 29, 1917, at New York City. 
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Spanish side of modern language teaching very excellent Spanish 
teachers, in the colleges as well as in the schools. It is also true 
that we can now boast with just pride and con la cabeza muy alia, 
of counting among our number eminent Hispanists who are 
deservedly regarded as authorities in the field of language and 
letters, both here and abroad. 

But certain it is, likewise, that on our side we have not as yet 
had, either here or in Europe, any one who has specialized in 
Spanish methodology, as there has been a Snow and a Rambeau 
for French, or a Bagster-Collins and a Krause for German, not 
to mention others, who have carried out in the United States 
what Passy, Sweet, Vietor, Walter and others have accomplished 
in Europe for the teaching of French, English and German. 

No one, I repeat, has undertaken in a scientific and practical 
way what those mentioned have achieved for the other modern 
languages. Certainly, we teachers of Spanish are not to blame for 
this. The responsibility is traced back to the primary cause: 
the secondary position that the study of the language until 
recently occupied. 

Happily, this country has at last opened its eyes to the singular 
importance of its relations with the Spanish-speaking nations, 
and the study of Spanish has at last succeeded in placing itself 
side by side with the study of French and German. Then again, 
no hay mal que por bien no venga, and the circumstances through 
which the world is undergoing, regretable as they are, have 
contributed in no small measure to the great advance we now 
notice in the demand for Spanish. So sudden has this increase 
been that we are caught unprepared. By next fall the supply of 
properly trained teachers of Spanish will not be sufficient to take 
care of the much greater number of pupils selecting Spanish. 

Confronted, as we are, by this fact, the deficiencies in the 
methods generally employed in teaching the language, are, now 
more than ever, placed in evidence. It is high time for us to tear 
down the barriers of the antiquated traditional methods and to 
make way for the currents of reform. Let us then start, not only 
from what is the beginning, but also where the defects are greater 
and more noticeable : the teaching of Spanish pronunciation. 
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The Importance of Pronunciation 

I take it for granted that we are all agreed that, in teaching 
Spanish, our aim should be not only to enable the pupil to read 
it and write It, but also, and mainly, to enable him to speak it, 
or at least to give the pupil a good foundation for utilizing in a 
practical way whatever knowledge we may have succeeded in 
imparting to him. In other words, I believe that no one will 
question that it behooves us to teach Spanish as the living tongue 
that it is, and not as if it were Latin or Greek. So forcibly has 
this aim made itself felt that several of the leading universities 
and colleges have already adopted aural and oral tests, and no 
doubt many others will soon fall into line. 

If we are all agreed, then, as to the aim of enabling the pupil 
to speak the language, nobody will fail to see the importance of a 
pronunciation well taught and as well learnt . I deemed it unneces- 
sary, therefore, to tax your attention by dwelling at length on this 
point. 

What Pronunciation Should be Taught 

The first thing that should be done, mainly for the sake of 
uniformity, is to agree on what Spanish pronunciation should be 
taught in our schools and colleges. Fortunately, the differences 
of opinion among us on this question are not great. The vast 
majority is strongly for Castilian pronunciation. And I hope 
the day is not far when a unanimous agreement shall have been 
reached whereby Castilian is to be taught exclusively in air our 
educational institutions. 

The reasons why this should be so are of such weight that it is 
a source of wonderment to see that there is still a disagreement 
on the question. 

In the first place, no one will question the soundness of the 
principle of language pedagogy, that in teaching a foreign language 
the aims should be directed towards the standards of the language 
for the sake of correct diction, as well as for the sake of the pupil's 
present and future experience with the language. What are the 
standards for the Spanish language? 

That the standard in the case of French, English and German 
should be still an open and debated question, is easily explainable. 
But in regard to Spanish, the question was settled long ago. 
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Not only has the Royal Academy accepted and established 
Castilian as the standard of the language generally called Spanish 
but also the literary men of practically all Spanish countries 
look to Castilian as the norm and model. 

From the standpoint of simplicity, even the beginner's work 
is greatly facilitated by the standard pronunciation, in that thereby 
his ear can from the very start readily distinguish the sounds of 
"c","z" and "j", for example, from the sounds of "s" and"g". 

As to the student's future experience with the language, this 
can be said in favor of Castilian: In actual practice the 
student who has acquired his Spanish in accordance with the 
Castilian standard can not be misunderstood when pronouncing 
words with letters which are sounded differently in Spanish 
America and parts of Spain. On the other hand, if a student 
has been taught to speak Spanish according to the pronunciation 
and vocabulary of, say, Mexico, he may have difficulty in readjust- 
ing his knowledge to another Spanish country in which he may 
later be required to reside. Not that there is any great difference 
between the pronunciation and vocabulary of Spain and that of 
Mexico or any other Spanish country, but because the student 
may naturally have to adapt his language to his surroundings. 
Whereas had that student been taught the Castilian pronunciation 
and vocabulary, he would not only be readily understood in 
whatever Spanish country he were, but he could easily assimilate 
whatever localisms he might have to add to his vocabulary. 
Certainly, in any order of life, it is easier to adapt one's self from 
the high to the low than vice-versa. 

I fear that the disagreement existing on this point is due in a 
great measure to the not uncommon fallacy that Spanish-Ameri- 
cans speak a language quite different from the Spanish of Spain. 
The truth is that, aside from the localisms peculiar to every country 
or region, the Spanish of Santiago, Buenos Aires, Bogota, or 
San Jose\ is the same as the Spanish of Madrid or Seville. 

To sum up, the teaching of Castilian pronunciation in our 
school and colleges, to the exclusion of any other, has the following 
advantages : 

(1) It establishes uniformity; 

(2) It facilitates the beginner's work; 

(3) It facilitates the acquisition of a correct spelling; 
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(4) It equips the students with the most idiomatic and elegant 
pronunciation; 

(5) It eliminates confusion to a great extent. 

The Present Methods of Teaching Pronunciation 

But, alas, whatever may be the pronunciation followed at one 
institution or another, the methods generally employed to-day 
in teaching Spanish pronunciation, and, what is worse, the results 
accomplished in the pronunciation of our pupils, leave much to 
be desired. 

As a general rule, we depend upon the imitative method and 
content ourselves with results worse than mediocre in a large 
number of cases. Even if it be true that many pupils can repro- 
duce almost all the Spanish sounds, it is none the less true that 
such a reproduction is far from being idiomatic. Neither is 
it less certain that there are a great many pupils who have a 
poor ear and who, therefore, fail to imitate sounds which are 
entirely foreign to him. The mere enunciation of a word by the 
teacher is not by any means sufficient to enable the pupil to 
imitate her, for it does not place the pupil in possession of the 
indispensable knowledge as to how he should work his vocal 
organs in order to articulate the idiomatic sound. Thus, the 
common occurrence with the imitative method is that the pupil 
frequently fails in his efforts, and that, as often, the teacher 
remains satisfied with the poor imitation she obtains from the 
pupil, or else she gives him up as a hopeless case. 

What happens then? The pupil goes on with his study of 
the language with phonetic defects which instead of being 
corrected become worse and worse as he proceeds, and they 
finally remain in him almost indelibly. Your experience must 
have shown you, as mine has shown me, that in the matter of 
pronunciation, the defects acquired in the beginning, if not 
remedied then, are rendered more and more difficult to over- 
come as the study of the language proceeds. This fact ought in 
itself to induce us to adopt more scientific and efficient means. 

What is generally done to teach Spanish pronunciation? The 
method, as I have pointed out, is essentially that of imitation. 
The procedure varies according to the individual teacher. 
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First, there are those who follow what might very appropriately 
be designated as the "instantaneous method", which consists in 
starting the study of the language from the first lesson of grammar, 
without any previous preparation in pronunciation. These 
miraculous teachers are the staunchest supporters and propagators 
of the fallacy that Spanish pronunciation is easy to acquire. 
Fortunately, they are becoming rare. Nothing need be said 
about this procedure. Mejor es no meneallo. 

Another procedure, the one more commonly practised, is as 
follows: First, the Spanish alphabet is taught with the help of 
the introduction which prefaces all our grammars, thereby placing 
the pupil on the wrong track from the very start, as I will pres- 
ently try to show. The teacher pronounces each sound and the 
pupils repeat it. After this lightning-like instruction, — to which 
many do not devote more than one period, — some go right ahead 
with the rest of the introduction (syllabication, accentuation, etc.) 
without further ado as to pronunciation; others take the trouble 
of giving the pupils a little drill, by reading a selection and having 
the class repeat it individually or in chorus with the books open. 
Variations in this procedure depend upon the initiative and enter- 
prise of the teacher, but all rely on imitation. 

I have said that the introduction on pronunciation contained 
in our grammars gives the pupil a wrong idea of Spanish sounds, 
because, in all those that I have examined I have found that, 
specially in the case of the most difficult sounds, the vowels, 
they give the erroneous English approximates to the Spanish 
sounds. For instance, the introduction of one of the best gram- 
mars, in its treatment of the vowel sounds, says that "a" has 
the sound of the English in "father"; "e" is pronounced as in 
"fate"; "i" as in "machine" (a paradigm which it seems our 
authors have copied from one another) ; " o" as in " no' ' ; and " u" 
as in " moon". And we find a similar treatment of Spanish vowels 
in other introductions. This occurs in spite of the fact that in 
such English approximates the English vowel has the vanishing 
sound, the greatest obstacle which the beginner has to overcome 
before he can produce the Castilian vowels with the purity that 
is their main characteristic. Although para muestra basta un 
boton, I will cite the case of another grammar, also one of the 
best, which among other errors, states that "b" is usually like 
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German bilabial "w", and advises the pupils to pronounce English 
"b" and "v" in one breath. Another grammar, very recently- 
published, is literally full of mistakes in its treatment of Spanish 
sounds. 

It also happens with the imitative method some times that 
the teacher who is not a native may himself have a defective 
pronunciation, in which case he contaminates his pupils. And in 
the case of some native teachers, even if endowed with the purest 
Castilian pronunciation, they can ill detect and much less correct 
phonetic errors on the part of their pupils, for the reason that 
their ear is not trained to perceive the varied vowel sounds of 
English with which the pupil may confuse the Spanish sounds. 

As to the practice of allowing the pupil to see the printed lang- 
uage before he has learnt to pronounce, your experience must 
have shown you that there can be no greater psychological obstacle 
for a beginner than such a practice. It is only natural for a 
student instinctively to try to pronounce as in English the words 
printed in a language whose pronunciation he does not know. 
In this practice we have another of the sources for the phonetic 
defects that our pupils acquire with the old methods. 

If the pronunciation of isolated words is defective on the part 
of pupils of Spanish, what can we say of their pronunciation of 
sounds in connected speech? And what of their intonation and 
expression ? There can be but one answer and that is obvious. 

I believe I am not mistaken when I say that the majority of 
our pupils do not know how to read aloud with the proper expres- 
sion. This is due to the fact that, aside from his phonetic defects, 
the pupil is not made to notice and much less to feel the great 
differences existing between Spanish and English in the basis 
of articulation, duration of sounds, and strength and pitch of 
the voice; neither is he taught the phonetic relation that exists 
between the various words in the sentence, nor the relation of one 
sound to another. 

The Method that Should be Employed 

The facts I have just outlined are in themselves the strongest 
arguments that could lead us to abandon the old methods, and 
to apply to the teaching of Spanish everything that is practical 
in phonetics and physiology of sounds. 
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Before I proceed any further, I wish it thoroughly understood 
that in advocating Spanish instruction on a phonetic basis, 
I favor the use of phonetic transcription in a moderate degree 
only, as I will try to show. 

If the teaching of French and German pronunciation on a 
phonetic basis has been tested and carried out with great success, 
in this country as well as in Europe, why can we not on our side 
do the same thing with equal success? 

Some are opposed to phonetic instruction for Spanish on the 
ground that there is no time to lose in a high-school course; others 
allege that Spanish pronunciation is so "easy" that phonetics 
would only tend to confuse the pupil; and still others are against 
phonetics because phonetics, from their point of view, is "non- 
sense". We need not pay any attention to these last opponents, 
who, not knowing that phonetics is the science of sounds, believe 
that it consists of signs invented by some crazy people in order to 
puzzle the sane. 

To refute the statement of the second group of opponents, 
suffice it to point out to them the intolerable pronunciation of the 
majority of pupils of Spanish, in spite of the alleged easiness of 
Spanish pronunciation, and the small proportion of students who 
succeed in learning how to read aloud. 

As to those who say that a phonetic instruction would take 
too much time in a high school course, I am ready to show them 
in actual practice that instead of losing time they would gain it. 
Suffice it for me to say now that a good beginning in pronuncia- 
tion — for which six, eight or ten periods is enough — will mean in 
the long run a considerable economy of time and of work, both on 
the part of the teacher and of the pupil. 

It is unnecessary to say that in order to teach pronunciation 
on a phonetic basis, the essential thing, above all, is that the teacher 
should have a knowledge of phonetics. What Bahlsen recom- 
mends to teachers of French and German, is equally applicable 
to teachers of Spanish. "The teacher must have studied this 
science; he must have gained from the literature bearing on the 
subject a fundamental knowledge of the anatomy of the organs 
of speech, and of sound physiology, in order to know how the 
sounds and tones originate; how lungs, larynx, vocal chords, uvula, 
palate, tongue, nose, teeth and lips, act in producing the various 
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symbols of speech. He must be familiar with the scientific 
terminology of the phoneticians, although he should never employ 
it in the class-room."* 

So, if we are to adopt the phonetic method for the teaching of 
Spanish pronunciation, it is evident that, besides a good pronun- 
ciation, our teachers must have a good training in phonetics, 
not only as regards Spanish, but also English, so as to be able 
to make the pupil see the differences between the sounds of one 
language and those of the other. As Sweet says, "each language 
has its own organic basis, "t and indeed the difference between 
the Spanish and the English organic bases could hardly be greater. 
Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to have a clear idea 
of their points of contact and opposition. Only provided with this 
knowledge can we make the student see the why and wherefore 
of his phonetic errors, which is undoubtedly one of the most 
efficient ways of correcting them. 

In a word, the teacher of Spanish must not only have an 
idiomatic Spanish pronunciation but should also understand 
sound physiology, English and Castilian phonetics, and the 
symbols of the Association Internationale Phonetique. 

Of course, we are handicapped on our side by the lack of 
Spanish phonetic text books that could be used in classroom work. 
There is not for Spanish a Vietor's Kleine Fonetik, a Sweet's 
Primer of Phonetics, a Geddes' French Pronunciation, or a 
Dumville's Elements of French Pronunciation. The three books 
on Spanish phonetics that have been published, Araujo's, Josselyn's 
and Colton'sJ, even though works of great merit, are not suited 
to our practical purposes; they are advanced treatises that 
crystallize the researches of their authors, of value as reference 
books for teachers and others who are making a special study of 
the subject. What we need is a book that will present the matter 
in such an elementary way that the teacher may avail himself 
of the information to explain the subject to his pupils in terms 
that all can readily understand. 

We can in part fill this need by adapting Vietor's system to our 

*Bahlsen, The Teaching of Modern Languages ,p. 45. 
fSweet, The Practical Study of Languages, p. 8. 

JAraujo, Estudios de Fonitika Kastellana; Josselyn, Etudes de Phonetique 
Espagnole; Colton, La Phonetique Castillane. 
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practice, and by supplementing it with the ideas of other reformers. 
This is what I have done, and the satisfactory results I have 
accomplished have induced me to take the liberty of submitting 
my plan to you, merely as a suggestion for a better plan. 

Plan for a Phonetic Instruction of Spanish 

To make the pupil realize in a clear and conscious manner 
the differences between the English and the Spanish sounds, 
there is no better way than to give him an idea of the structure 
and the working of the organs of speech. For this it is not neces- 
sary that we turn our Spanish class into a class of anatomy. We 
can accomplish our object, and very efficiently indeed, with a 
simple explanation that all can understand. 

So, I begin by a description of the vocal apparatus. I explain 
that Spanish, like all living tongues, is composed of sounds pro- 
duced by an instrument similar to a musical device, with the 
main difference that it is the most perfect instrument that one 
could imagine. After having established this comparison, which 
immediately arrests the attention of the class, I proceed by saying 
that the vocal machine is composed of three principal parts: 
(1) the motor or bellows, that is to say, the lungs generating 
the wind; (2) the vibrating chamber, as I call the larynx with its 
vocal chords, and (3) the sound box or transformer, i. e., the oral 
cavities — the mouth, the pharynx and the nose. 

After explaining in clear and simple terms each one of these 
parts, how they work, and the relations they bear to each other, 
I fix in the minds of the pupils the fundamental rdle that the vocal 
chords play in the production of sounds, according as to whether 
or not they are intercepted by the glottis, that is to say, according as 
to whether they vibrate or not. With this explanation, they can 
readily understand what are the two basic elements entering into 
the production of sounds: sonority and insonority, which has 
given place to the fundamental classification established by 
phoneticians of voiced and voiceless sounds. But I do not use 
these terms because they are not only confusing, but what is 
worse, they are meaningless to the beginner. I use the terms 
"vibrating" and "non-vibrating," which at once show the pupil 
what they mean and what is the difference between the sounds 
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they designate. The pupil must be made to feel this difference 
before we can expect him to reproduce correctly sounds which 
are still unfamiliar to him. 

For this nothing is easier than to make him place his finger on 
his Adam's apple, and then get him to pronounce, for instance, 
"a-p", "a-b", "i-t", "e-d", "o-k", "u-g", pausing between the 
vowel and the consonant. He will feel elated on discovering 
for himself that in vowel sounds his larynx vibrated, and that he 
felt the same vibration when pronouncing "b", "d", and "g", 
while in the case of "p", "t", and "k" the vibration ceased after 
pronouncing the vowel. 

Then I enter into an explanation of the difference between 
vowels and consonants. This is absolutely necessary, especially 
if we bear in mind the fact that a great number of our students 
do not know that difference in their own language. 

I afterwards bring home to the class the difference between stops 
and continuants. 

To illustrate these explanations and make the pupils feel them, 
I utilize examples taken from the mother tongue. Thus, the 
class is given a simple and clear preparation for the pronunciation 
that he is to learn, and at the same time he is taught to be more 
careful in emitting the sounds of his own language. 

The next step is to make the class notice the difference that exists 
between the English and the Spanish organic bases, the latter 
characterized by its laxity and the former by its tenseness. To 
this end I tell them simply that in order to pronounce well in 
Spanish, they must get into the habit of moving the mouth and 
lips more and the tongue less, exactly the reverse of what they do 
when speaking English, and I show it to them practically. This 
distinction is fundamental, inasmuch as the pupil, in order to 
produce idiomatically the Spanish sounds, must change his 
basis of articulation. It is for this reason that the teacher should 
from the very beginning insist on getting the pupil to accustom 
himself to open his mouth, to contract or protrude his lips, to hold 
the tongue in the tense position required for each sound, to talk 
loudly, and to enunciate clearly. 

In the matter of pronunciation, this first stage of phonetic 
instruction is as necessary to the beginner, as in agriculture 
the plowing of the soil is an absolute prerequisite to the sowing 
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of the seed that is to give us the desired fruit. Only after and 
not before the pupil has been placed in possession of this elemen- 
tary as well as fundamental knowledge, do I undertake the teaching 
of the Spanish sounds proper. 

This I begin by taking up first the vowel sounds, and adhering 
to the order established by the famous triangle — ,i, e, a, 0, u — 
I explain in detail: (1) the position of the organs in articulating 
each vowel; (2) the location of each vowel in the mouth; (3) the 
relation that each vowel bears to the other; (4) the tenseness 
that characterizes the Spanish vowels, in contrast with the laxity 
of English vowels. This latter difference can not be overempha- 
sized. 

I make these explanations graphic by drawing on the board 
sectional diagrams of the mouth, showing the position of the 
mouth, lips, and tongue in emitting the different vowels. 

Then the pupil is warned against the vanishing sounds that 
usually accompany the English vowels, and I emphasize the fact 
that Spanish vowels are pure and tense. This done, I begin to 
drill the class — in chorus and individually — in the reproduction 
of the Spanish vowels. For this I avail myself first of English 
sounds which are the nearest to the Spanish vowels, but in so 
doing I am careful to steer clear of the blunder of telling the pupils 
that the Spanish "a" sounds as the English in "far" and "fat", 
or that " e" is pronounced as in " made" or " fate", etc. 

In the English language, primitive or pure sounds (such as the 
Castilian vowels are) can be found almost only in diphthongal com- 
binations, that is to say, together with a vanishing sound. 

So, in order to give the pupils the nearest English approximates 
to the Castilian i — which, by the way, is the stumbling block 
for most beginners — I take paradigms as "seen", "fee" and "sea", 
and I make them notice that the sound i in such words is pro- 
longed and, therefore, double (diphthongal). To this end, I 
pronounce the words pausing in this wise: si-in, fi-i, si-i; forth- 
with I make the pupils repeat the same words with equal pause 
between the two i sounds; and finally I make them pronounce 
them again, this time without the second i, and I obtain the desired 
result. For the vowel e, I choose words like "hay," "may" and 
"lay" ; I pronounce them pausing between the e and the i sounds, 
thus: he-i, me-i, le-i; the pupils repeat, and once more, without 
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the i sound, and I get he, me, le. And so on, until the whole 
triangle has been covered. 

Once the pupil has been made to pronounce the Spanish vowel 
sounds in words from their mother tongue, I ask them to observe 
me attentively when I pronounce the isolated vowels, so that 
they may notice how my mouth, lips and tongue move; and when 
they repeat the sounds I see to it that they do exactly as I did, 
insisting particularly that they should maintain the tongue 
in the tense position it assumes for the respective sound. 

After this, we enter fully into the drill of the vowels, first isolat- 
edly by going over the triangle in all directions, then in paradigms, 
which I give verbally only, for it is not yet time to show the 
written word. 

Next in order come the diphthongs and triphthongs, preceded 
by an explanation of what they are and how they are formed. 
Then the class is drilled in the same manner as for the simple 
vowels, i. e. first isolatedly and then in paradigms. 

And here enters into action one of the factors which makes 
phonetic instruction economical, and that is, that for par- 
adigms I select words which will be of practical use to the pupil 
in his elementary study of the language and for the vocabulary 
which he is to acquire for use in the class-room. In so doing, I 
merely follow Bahlsen's wise recommendation to French and 
German teachers.* These paradigms can be taken from proper 
names, geographical nouns, names of the months and days of 
the week, the parts of the body and of the dress, cardinal and 
ordinal numerals, objects in the class-room, grammatical terms, 
class-room expressions, etc. One can certainly choose any 
number of such useful paradigms, to be systematically classified 
in accordance with the vowel triangle. 

After this drill in the vowels, diphthongs and triphthongs, the 
teaching of the consonants is relatively a simple matter. For 
this, I follow closely the order and classification established by 
Vietor in his Lauttafel, which I have adapted to the Spanish 
sounds. I have found, as many teachers who are more competent 
than I, that Vietor's classification is the simplest and most practical 
for beginners, while at the same time it adheres to the principles 



*Op. cit., p. 54. 
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of phonetic science. As you see, it does away with such technical 
terms as "linguo-palatal", "labio-dental", "bilabial", etc., using 
instead terms which any student can understand and associate 
readily with the sounds they designate. 

Adapted to Spanish, the Castilian are thus represented in the 
table: Vibrating sounds in red; non-vibrating, in black; nasals 
(all vibrating), in green. In the vertical columns the sounds 
are grouped according to the place of articulation, and by the 
natural order, i. e., lips, teeth, palate (front and back — uvula), 
and throat. In the horizontal columns the sounds are classified 
according to the form of articulation, that is, according as the 
air passage is completely closed (as in the case of the stops and 
nasals) ; or considerably narrowed (as in the continuants) ; or com- 
pletely open (as in the vowel sounds). The vowels, represented 
in triangular shape, fall within the two vertical columns of the 
palate, and the sounds u and 0, which are also labial, are inclosed 
in parentheses, which are repeated under the column of the lips. 
Finally, all sounds are represented by the symbols of the Associa- 
tion Internationale Phonitique, with the exception of three signs 
of my own invention, those representing the Spanish b, for which 
there was no symbol; the sound of ch which, although a com- 
pound sound, like that of n. and 11, is like them pronounced as if 
it were a single sound, and has not been given a separate symbol 
by phoneticians; and the aspirate g, which I represent with an 
"h" with the Greek breathing attached to it, so as not to confuse 
the pupil with the Spanish letter h which, as you know, is always 
silent. 

This table is kept before the eyes of the class from the very first 
day of phonetic instruction. And this is where the use of phonetic 
symbols come in, that is to say, in the table and in the words which 
the teacher may have to write on the board in order to explain 
sounds which may prove hard to a given pupil or pupils. Vietor's 
chart is a powerful aid to the teacher and the pupil as well : to the 
teacher as reference for his explanations, and to the pupil as a 
graphic guide, always ready to check his errors. Besides, with 
the table in front of him, the pupil familiarizes himself with the 
phonetic signs without any great effort on his part. 

Once the pupils have learnt to reproduce consonants, and 
after they have been drilled in them, I give them verbally the 
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paradigms to illustrate the consonants, and after they have learnt 
to pronounce these paradigms, I write them on the board in the 
ordinary spelling, and divided into syllables. In this way I 
follow the natural and logical order: First the spoken, and then 
the written word. 

In order to avoid the great obstacle which I have already 
pointed out — that of the beginner's instinctive tendency to 
pronounce a written foreign word according to his language — he 
should never be permitted to see a Spanish word in its ordinary 
spelling until he has learnt how to pronounce it idiomatically. 
The practice of placing a Spanish book in the hands of the begin- 
ner from the very first day should be discontinued. The begin- 
ner should not see the printed language until he has been taught 
how to pronounce all sounds and to know the relations between 
the sounds in connected speech. 

After I have laid, in the manner I have attempted to outline, 
the foundations of a good pronunciation, I present to the class 
the Spanish alphabet with the ordinary letters, placing in front 
of each the phonetic symbols that represent the respective sounds. 

Then I explain and show on the board how one single sound 
may be represented in different ways in the ordinary spelling, or, 
to state in another way, how letters having more than one sound 
change to other letters. 

To teach syllabication, a task which has been simplified by 
having given the paradigms divided into syllables, I utilize 
the inductive method, that is to say, first I write on the board the 
examples illustrating the various rules, and then I ask the pupil 
to infer the rule from the facts he sees in each example. As a 
drill on syllabication I give the class three or four dictations, 
with which two objects are attained at once — that of drilling in 
syllabication, and that of testing the pupil's ear. 

Then I take up accentuation, of the rules of which the class 
has already a fairly good idea from the paradigms used in the 
phonetic instruction. Like the rules of syllabication, I teach 
those of accentuation inductively : First I pronounce the examples 
I have written on the board; I underscore the syllable bearing 
the stress; I ask the pupil if the word ends in a vowel or a con- 
sonant, and where the stress falls, and I get him to conclude 
the rule himself. 
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I come finally to the sounds in connected speech — their duration, 
strength, pitch and tone, and changes they undergo through 
the influence of the initial sound in a following word. A brief 
explanation, phonetically illustrated with sentences on the board, 
suffices to give the pupil the fundamental idea for the drill that 
he is to take. 

For instance, with sentences like "En una pared hay un buen 
mapa de Espafia y unos cuadros bonitos"; "Estamos en la clase 
de espanol"; "El tiene el libro"; "iTiene el un libro", under 
which appears the phonetic transcription, the pupil can see at a 
glance (1) how the words are related to each other and how the 
principal word in a group of related words takes the highest pitch; 
(2) how a final vowel or consonant is joined the initial in the 
following words; (3) how the sound of n becomes m when it 
precedes b or p; (4) how two identical vowels, one final and the 
other initial are merged into one single sound by the ellision of 
one, unless the initial vowel should be accented, and so on. 

Having given this explanation, I teach intonation and expres- 
sion in the following manner: The pupils having their books 
closed, I read a selection and translate such new words as may 
occur; the entire translation is left to the class. I read the selec- 
tion again, twice or three times, while at the same time I mark 
the rhythm, expression and tone with a baton in my hand, just 
as a leader conducts his orchestra. The pupils then open their 
books, holding them almost perpendicularly, so that they may 
read with their heads high and thus follow the movements of my 
baton. 

Judging from the results I have obtained, this is a very efficient 
means of teaching how to read out loud with the correct expression 
and intonation. It shows the pupils in a visual way just how 
they should lower or raise their voices to obtain the required 
intonation. 



Such is roughly stated, the plan I follow. It is far from being 
perfect and undoubtedly there must be better ones. But I 
believe it is a plan that tries to apply principles which are more 
scientific, practical and efficient than the methods generally used 
to-day. My purpose in submitting it to you, is, certainly not 
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that you should adopt it, but merely that it may serve as a basis 
for a better one, or at least, as a sign-post pointing to the right 
road for the teaching of Spanish pronunciation in our schools and 
colleges. 

J. Moreno-Lacalle. 
U. S. Naval Academy. 



A cordial invitation is given to all teachers of modern languages 
to attend the annual meeting of The New England Modern 
Language Association which will be held on May n, in the Jacob 
Sleeper Hall of Boston University, Boylston St., Boston. The 
morning session begins at 9.30. 

The following papers will be read and discussed: 

"High Pressure Instruction in French for Soldiers and its 
Influence on Modern Language Methods," by Professor C. A. 
Downer of The College of the City of New York. The discussion 
will be opened by Mr. L. J. Mercier, Dept. of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University. 

"Spanish for College Entrance," by Professor J. M. D. Ford, 
Harvard University." 

"Spanish as a College Substitute for French or German," by 
Professor F. B. Luquiens, Yale University. The discussion of 
these papers is to be opened by Mr. Joel Hatheway, Head of 
Department of Modern Languages, High School of Commerce, 
Boston. 

"Summer Schools as a War Time Substitute for Study Abroad," 
by Professor Lilian L. Stroebe, Vassar College. Discussion to be 
opened by Mr. W. B. Snow, Headmaster of English High School, 
Boston. 

In the afternoon President Meiklejohn of Amherst College is 
to address the Association on some subject relating to the influence 
of the war on the study of modern Languages. The exact title of 
his address will be given later. There will probably also be an 
address in French by one of the French visitors now in the country. 

On Friday evening, May 10, at 8 o'clock, the gentlemen of the 
Association and their friends are to hold a smoker at the University 
Club, with a smoke talk by a well-known modern language man. 



